because she is happ 
she believes in God. 
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household ; al] place unbounded confidence in her, 
because they are firmly convinced of the fidelit 

of one who is faithful to her God. The faith of 
this christian is’strengthened by her happiness, and 
her happiness by her faith; she believes in God 
and she is happy because 


SS Chateaubrian 








For the Traveller. 


JANUARY MUSINGS. 


Cold sweeps the blast from hill and moor, 
Through the rough hovels of the poor, 
While swift the snowy drift is piled, 

Like pigmy mountains, drear and wild; 
By cabin rude or mansion tall, 

Where’er an angle breaks thé wall, 

Of: lows the herd in shelter rude— 

The village sits in solitude— 

The cottage light scarce greets the plain, 
So thick the hoar frost shrouds the pane, 
While round the bleak and barren hill 


“ The blasts of Winter echo shrill. 


New evening with unusual haste 
Spreads deeper shadows o’er the waste, 
And over every out-door form 
Falls the white mantle of the storm ; 
Man loads in vain the hungry fire, 
In vain draws near the a edaire: 
Tn vain around the cheerful ring 
The giddy throng the button fling; 
Or in the ample corner woo 

Calorie from the wide-mouthed fine, 
While o’er his mug of foaming ale 
The vet’raa spins his oft told tale 
Of battles fought, of victories won, 
When he, a stripling, bore a gun. 


Tired with the business of the day, 

The house dog snores the hours away ; 

While the good dame with firm intent, 

Sits knitting out her evening stent, 

Watching, with eyes that never tire, 
The apples sputtering by the fire, 

And turning round for equa] heat, 

The cider smoking at her feet. 

Soon the old clock proclaims the hour 

_ When Somnus claims o’er mortal power, 
And straight within the truckle bed, 

Full many a prattler hides his head, 

While, having covered up the trands, 

And locked the door with careful hands, 

The parents hurry to their rest, 

And thank their God that they are blest, 

Nor mind the storm, though fierce and wild 

It whistles over want’s poor child, — 

Who, clothed in rags, from door to door 

Collects the tribute of the poor. 


And say, ye rich, ye full, ye warm, 
Who listen idly to the storm, 

Who pass in doors the bitter day, 
Who speak, and willing slaves obey, 
Who sifin furs and flannels rolled ; 
Have ye no garments for the cold, 
Have ye no food for starving man, 
No balm for sickness’ victim wan 7? 
No trifling sun, with which to start - 
The life’s blood from the widow’s heart ? 
No gifts her infant babes to save 
From sickness, hunger, or the grave? 
Remember the divine cominand. 
Give to the poor with openhand, 
Nor let it e’er be said again, 
_God’s image asked of you in vain. 


J.E. D. 
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ithe guards, and the presenting of arma, indicated 
the approach of the Sultan. The golden gates un- 
folded, and a pompous train moved forth. It was 
opened by a division of horse-guards; then came 
the chief officers of the household, in rich oriental 
attire ; after them the Sultan's saddle-borses, fine 
Arabians of the noblest race, but something over 
fat, led by two grooms each ; the bridles and hous- 
ings of the animals were wrought with gold and 
silver, and set with jewels. They were followed 
by court attendantr, state officials, and the great 
dignitaries of the Empire, in splendid dresses, eome 
jon foot, some on horseback. Last appeared the 
Sultan, on horseback, escorted by another division 
hofauard. The whole foot-guard, which had hither- 
(to stood under arms, and saluted in the true Euro- 
}pean fashion, now fell in, and the whole train set 
| forward to the nearest mosque. The Sultan sat 
calmly and majestically upon his fine Arab. His 
iface is pale, but full of expression and dignity ; it 
is graced with a handsome, round black beard.— 
| He is like the prints we have of him, but begins to 
show age. Flis dress was not brilliant, but of the 
national costume ; a large, plain green caftan envel- 
oped him; a white and colored turban covered his 
head ; he had yellow boots, gold stirrups, and a 











mighty sabre, richly set with jewels, ond faatened - 


to his girdle, hung low down on his left side. He 
held the bridle carelessly ; and, with these saga- 
cious, well-trained horses, that seem one with their 
rider, understanding every word, the bridle may in- 
deed be superfluous.. We bowed respectfully, tak- 
ing off our hats ; a gracious inclination of the head, 
and wave of the hand, thanked us. Few of the 
crowd prostrated themselves after the Turkish fash- 
ion; many made European bows; the most folded 
their arms, after touching their mouths and fore- 
heads, and bent theit bodies.—Behr’s Travels. 





THE NIGHT ALARM. 
BY MRS. LEE. | - 

It was eleven o'clock, and four young and love- 
ly sisters had assembled in one room to hear the 
contents of a letter, which had just arrived that 
morning from a distance. No matter what the let- 
ter said, but it may be presumed that it was unu- 
sually interesting; .and the quickly approaching 
marriage of one of the parties might lead to an 
easy divination of its nature, were it necessaty to 
the following narrative. The group thus colleéct- 
ed was worthy of the most skilful painter, and, al- 
eeuen any artist might have been improved by the 
attempt, the most consumate feeling and execution 
could alone have done justice io it. 


As it most probably never will be painted; it may - 


as well be described. The owner of the letter was 
in bed, but the broad lace border of the close cap, 
could not hide the deep expression of that dark 
gray eye, or the admirable delicacy of that chisel- 
ed nose, the long and taper fingers too, as the 

held the letter, bespoke an elegance of form well 
suited to the features. Another sister, half re- 
clined on the footof the bed, held the candle, the 
pale broad light of which discovered a countenance 
whose expression made even its regularity forgat- 
ten; every sentence of the letter was reflected in 
that ever-varying face; everything that was sad or 
joyous might there be found, and nothing but what 


was unfeminine or bad could fail to meet with its | 


corresponding image there. A third sister had sus- 


TorkisH suttan.—At length, a commotion a- 
mongst the people, and yet mon the appearanee 
of a messenger, with a great stick, followed by the 
commander-in-chief, the hurrying into place o 


pended the brushing of her long glossy hair to listen 
to the talk ; the intelligent look, the high command- 
ing forehead, showed the mind of lofty and fixed 





purpose, and, as she rested one elbow on thepillar — 
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of the hed, she unconsciously displayed a fourm of 

faultless proportions. The party was completed 

by an arch rogue on her knees, whose heaming 

black eyes, half hidden by her raven ringlets, and 

. whose delicate little foot, peeping from beneath 
the long dressing gown, half excited a regret that 
she was more concealed than the rest. 

The attention of all was deeply engaged, and 
nought was heard but the low and gentle voice of 

_ the reader, when a faint vibration of the window 
beneath caused a cessation and glance of inquiry 
from one sister tu the other. ‘It was only the 
wind,’ said the standing beauty, and the reader re- 
sumed her happy occupation. After a few lines, 
the noise was repeated with greater force than be- 
fore, and the kneeler sprang on her feet. ‘What 
ean it be? said she, in ascarcely audible tone. A 
long silence followed, and again came the sound, 
deeper and louder than ever, and it continued till 

- the whole of the large dining room window seem- 
ed to ring with the unaccountable tones, and to 
shake, in every pane. 

The house was built in the shelving part of some 
high cliffs, a succession of which bordered a love- 
ly little bay on the Eastern coast of England. It 
was not many yards from the sea; no habitation, 
except the station-towers of the preventive service, 
stood nearer than a quarter of a mile; the village 
"was even more distant: a small old church,in which 
the Sabbath was celebrated by a primitive sort of 
- gervice, stood on the top of a neighboring hill, and 
qething could be more tranquil or retired than the 
whole scene. It was perfectly refreshing to con- 

. trast it with the common-place, bustling, time-kill- 
ing, dissipated, and frivolous resorts of those who 

- seek but to get rid of themselves. And so secure 
was it deemed, from its retirement, that there was 
not even a fastening to the gates at either end of 
the shrubbery. 

‘Let us call papa,’ continued the raven haired 
lass, ‘for I am certain it is some one breaking into 
the dining-room.’ ‘Nonsense,’ observed the dam- 
sel of the brush: ‘no one would think of coming 
in here, and papa has been fishing all day, so we 
must not wake him on an adala G Look out, 
and see if any one is on the lawn.’ No one, how- 
‘ever, dared venture to go near the window, and, 
while all were considering what to do, the noise 
was reiterated with such force, that every rod of 
iron in the drawing-room balcony, close by, seem- 
ed to vibrate with the efforts made on the ground- 
floor. ‘This is too much,’ said the hitherto silent 
candle-bearer; and one and all rushed into tha 

- gallery behind the room, not excepting the recum- 
ent nymph. 

They proceeded together to the chamber of a 
friend who was staying with them, and knocked at 
her door. On opening it, four long pale faces, 
huddled close to each other, presented themselves ; 
but the visiter, being accustomed to such alarms in 
London, easily divined the nature of this unusual 
summons. The matter was whisperingly explain- 
ed, and all five returned to the apartment where 
the noise had been heard, placed the candle in the 
gallery outeide, and, shutting the door, waited in 
breathless silence. Expectation was soon realized, 
and courage was then assumed to look out into the 
garden; but all there was quite still. 

It was then thought expedient to call the man- 
servant, who, with his wife, slept in- another part 
of the house. Such efforts are always made in a 
body by females, and therefore the five ladies call- 
ed the man, but his wife alone answered, saying 
that it was a false alarm— perhaps it was the pup- 
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py trying to get in—perhaps it was the wind; in 
short, it was anything but a housebreaker. A mo- 
ment's reflection seemed to convince the party that 
this fear was absurd; for, being only an occasional 
residence, no property of value which could-afford 
temptation was kept there. But the noise was 
there, and whence conld it proceed ? 

A walk along the ciiffs, taken on that very even- 
ing, had discovered some haunts of smugglers, and 
very recent indications of their presence were 
found ; besides which, one of the ladies had seen 
two men stealing along where there was no path, 
just at dusk, and, of course, they could have no 
good motive. Smugglers, therefore, were suggest- 
ed as the primary cause of the alarm ; and the idea 
of these lawless people having been closely pur- 
sued by the preventive men, and having taken re- 
fuge in their grounds, was much more tolerable 
to the ladies than that of housebreakers. 

Whatever may be the cause,-there certainly is 
in the female breast a feeling of sympathy, or kind- 
ness, or interest of some sort, towards smugglers, 
and the first impulse is to assist them; but in the 
present instance horrors were conjured up, which 
entirely banished the little female partiality on 
which these men might otherwise have reckoned. 
Supposing it were possible for them to lodge their 
goods in the heuse, for the sake of concealment, 
the officers would soon arrive—a struggle would 
ensue—some would be wounded ; their papa never | 
would connive at the escape of a smuggler. But, 
in the midst of these deliberations and reflections, 
shake went the window—ring went the balcony— 
screech went the boat upon the shingles (as they 
thought)—and away rushed the ladies ta the door 
of the sleeping host, begging him to rise immedi- 
ately and see what was the matter. 

The good humored readiness of the father, and 
his speedy appearance, showed that no hesitation 
need have been made in asking his help. The fears 
were soon related; the noise was listened for, but 
in vain; the house was inspected, the females fol- 
lowing at a respectful distance, though, of course, 
ready to attack any body who might endanger the 
safety of papa: but there -was neither a trace of 
kegs nor of bales in the dining room, nor were foot- 
steps to be perceived on the soft gravel or dewy 
lawn in the garden; no puppy, even—for every 
animal on the premises, except the human species, 
was buricd in profound sleep. Nothing uncommon 
was to be seen, except a lighted candle in a lan- 
tern, standing on the kitchen hearth, which cer- 
tainly looked like the attention of a wife towards 
an absent husband, and confirmed the ladies in their 
suspicions that there was a connivance with smug- 
glers somewhere. 

What the master of the house thougl.t no one 
ever knew, for he was not a man to betray his 
feeling without 8 necessity for doing so. He qui- 
etly asked his daughter and his guest if they were 
satisfied that all was safe, and advised them to re- 
tire to rest, but a keen observer might have dis- 
covered a lurking expression of mischief in his 
eyes, which told that they were spared only till he 
had an opportunity of venting his tormenting ob- 
servations. He himself soon gave audible proofs 
that he had resumed his slumbers, and when their 
tongues were weary with conjectures, the ladies 
thought proper to go to bed also. 

The reader of these pages, however, will be 
little versed in female weaknesses, if he or she 
supposes that they sought solitary repose. Could 
one bed have held the five they would all have 
shared it; but as the dimensions of the beds in the 
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house would not admit of this arrangement, the’ 
five were distributed in two, and nought was heard 
throughout the night except some stealing foot-, 
steps outside, which there was no doubt proceeded | 
from the returning man servant, after his carousal, 
in the village. 

No second alarm occurred during a fortnight’s: 
further sojourn by the sea, and complete confi- 
dence was restored. The ladies, however, took, 
care to circulate their conjectures concerning the 
smugglers most industriously, as the only means, 
of meeting the raillery of their father, who open-| 
eda volley on them, even at breakfast the next’ 
morning, and who most impertinently Hquired of, 
every female visiter to the spot if she wore a be-: 
coming night costume, because it was the fashion | 
for ladies to walk about in that dress at F : 
and who never returned from a visit to his marine. 
villa, without gravely assuring his daughters that. 
the smugglers had not again been driven to make 
use of his premises. , 

In the course of the ensuing summer, a near re-, 
lation of the proprietor of this beautiful spot, with: 
his wife, children, aud servants, went to the same 
house, for the sake of the sea air. After a few: 
days’ stay, the husband left his family, and ina, 
few days returned. He fancied he saw an unusu- | 
ally grave expression on the countenance of his’ 
lady and her attendants. ‘fs all well?’ he ex-: 
claimed. ‘Quite well,’ was the reply; and the: 
expression was so slight, that he could not make 
any remark upon it. ; | 

The evening closed in, and, taking their station 
in the dining room, the lady occupied herself’ 
with the needle, and the gentleman began to an- 
swer the letters which had awaited his arrival.—' 
An unbroken silence ensued, which was intesrupt- | 
ed by a low and gentle sound; the needle fell: 
trom the lady’s fingers ; in halfa minute the noise ' 
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sic recommenced exactly in the same manner as 
before. ‘The gentleman returned alone to the lar- 
ger room, without a light, and, seating himself in 


‘the middle of the room, so us to be able to see all 


ftound him, determined notto goto bed till he had 


I|fully investigated the matter. Heatlength felt sure 


that the tones proceeded from the window, and, 
appreaching it, he anxiously watched the sea and 
the shore, by the occasional and fitful gleams of 
the moonlight. After five or ten minntes, the 
most heavenly tonesseemed to proceed from be- 
hind him, and turning his head quickly round, 
they at the same moment proceeded from the win- 
dow beside him. A feeling of awe,and perhaps 
terror, now assailed him, but he argued that, if he 
did not now convince himself of the fact, whatev- 
er it might be, he should be forever disturbed with 
the recollection of the circumstance ; and, master- 
ing his half formed fears, he went to the window, 
and leaned his head against it. The music then 
seemed close to his face, and, fora moment, he 
recoiled ; but, fixing his eyes on the same pane of 
glass, he beheld a dark speck upon the window. 
He tried to lay hold of it, but it eluded his grasp, 
aud the tones continued with more beauty than 
ever. Atlength he struck the window smartly, 
and all was still. 

He immediately procured a candle, and, calling 
his wife and servants, proceeded with them to the 
inspection of the mysterious spot. The music be- 
came loud and shrill, but the light discovered that 
all these vibrations—these Eclian sounds—these 
harsh gratings—the awful and heavenly tones— 
these attempts at robbery—and these frightened 
smugglers, were occasioned by—a simple snail, 
which was crawling across the pane. As it drew 


nearer tothe centre of the pane, the sounds be- 


came deeper ; as it approached the edge, they were 
shrill as a fife. The occasional touching of its 


was increased to a shrill, grating vibration, and shell, in its course, and the greater or less slimi- 


gradually subsided into the softest and most melo- 
dious tones that ever issued from an Eolian harp. ' 
Occasionally it stopped, then, rising to its utmost: 
strength, the whole window shook, and the bars’ 
of the balcony above rang like echoes to the sound 
beneath. 

‘We have heard this before,’ said the lady start-: 
ingup. ‘I would not tell you of it when you first’ 
came in, because I wished you to receive the tull 
impression of this mystery. We have searched 
in every direction ; we have listened and watch. 
ed; we have done every thing in our power to, 
account for it, but in vain; and my servants are’ 
more than half persuaded that it is supernatural.’ | 
She was interrupted by a return‘of the noise; it. 
recommenced with a harsh, grating sound, and ap-' 
peared now to come from the ceiling—now from: 
the window—and now from the earth. At times it: 
was so loud, that the lady and gentleman thought | 
it was a boat hauled ashore, and flew to the win- 
dow. A bright moonlight rendered every thing’ 
visible; but nothing of the kind was to be scen. | 
The sound gradually ceased, as if retiring to a dis- ; 
tance; and for the first time in his life, the hus-| 
band felt a superstitious feeling creeping over him, | 
and began to think that there was more reason} 
than he chose to acknowledge in the suppositions | 
of his servants. | 

On the ensuing day, every endeavor was made’ 
to find out the cause of this mysterious music ; but ' 
it baffled all research, and defied every conjecture. 
The evening advanced, and all remained perfectly 
quiet; the lady and gentleman went into the next; 
room to partake of some refreshment, and the mu- 


ness of-the animal, produced the vibrations and 
the harsh gratings, the former of which were in- 
creased according to their vicinity to the framne- 
work; and, as there were several snails crawling 
along at the same time, in different parts of the 
same window, and in different windows, the vari- 
ed position of the sounds at the same moment was 
easily accounted for. 

A fiction of no small interest might, perhaps, 
have been founded on tho above teality ; but the 
writer has preferred aplain statement of facts, 
from the idea, that many a mysterious story may 
be cleared up by bearing them in recollection.— 
There is no feeling so painful or overpowering as 
that of supernatural visitations; the strongest 
hearts se under it. Men, whose personal ef- 
forts and heroic bravery have contributed to their 
country’s glory, have felt their best energies par- 
alized by it; andthe weak, the nervous, and the 
ignorant have lost their reason fron: superstitious 
apprehension. It is impossible to be too careful 
in the investigation of what appears to be, at first 
sight, unaccountable, or too cautious in believing 
that, that which seems to bg veiled in a mystery 
impenetrable toour cndeavors must procced from 
above. 

About the time that the above circumstance hap- 
pened, the sister-in-law of the writer was startled, 
while at work at a window which opened into a 
garden, by the shirillest sound she ever heard; and 
which she said afterwards could only compare to 
the crowing of acock close to her ears. Fer afew 
moments she was bewildered by it, but her active 


| endeavors to ascertain the cause proved it to be al- 
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of the summer sun with almost intolerable bright- 
ness, sepieyes along its bulwarks, exquisitely 
moulded railmgs of a richer metal; while high in 
front stood a statue—the presiding deity of Rome 
—a helmed and crested Mars, sculptured with the 
utmost finish of the Grecian chisel, in solid gold. 
The shields, suspended from the channels, were 
charged with devices of the same precious mate- 
rial, embossed upon the dark blue steel of Iberia; — 
the oars were gilt, and from the castled stern float- 
ed—beneath a golden effigy of the guardian wolf 
and the twin founders of the imperial city—a vast 
sheet of silk, blushing with the crimson effulgence 
of the Tyrian dye, and, as it was tossea aloft b 
the light breath of the Sirocco, displaying the int- 
tials at which the universe ttembled—the SPQR, 
at whose edict the remote Indian and the nomadic 
Scythians shook with unwonted awe. Gorgeous, 
however, as were the decorations, perfect as the 
entire equipment of the galley, there was some- 
thing in ber motions, which betrayed, even at a 
distance, that all was nut with her as it should be ; 
and, on a nearer inspection, it was evident that, 
while several of her oars were entirely missing, a 
yet Promter number were sprung, and so far weak- 
ened as to give her that slow and crippled progress 
through the water, which the master of the Latin 
epic has so aptly compared tothe painful writhings 
of a wounded serpent. 

Her prow was in several places pierced and 
shattered; the sails bore evident marks of having 
met with rougher treatment than, beneath so bright 
a sky, was likely to have been inflicted by the 
winds. The breeze, though not favorable, was 
not exactly adverse, blowing freshly on her beam 
—it was such a wind as would now be hailed with 
delight, but, in those days of imperfect navigation, 
when all weather was considered foul which would 
not suffer a vessel to run nearly dead before it— 
though not actually contrary, it was looked upon 
with distrust at least, and deprecated as producing 
difficulty, if not danger. In her disabled state, 
therefore, this noble galley toiled long and weari- 
ly before the lofty pharos of Alexander waz seen 
towering, like a vast column of snow, from the 
bosom of the placid sea. For many an hour after 
this splendid Jandmark had been visible, did she 
struggle onwards, ere the quays of Parian marble, 
the long breakwaters, and gigantic moles at its 
base, could be distinguished in the horizon. Grad- 
ually the inner shores of the harbor opened—a 
vista of pillared porticos, architrave and frieze, of 
Corinthian or fonic structure, mingled with mas- 
sive and fantastic shapes of the earlier style of 
Egypt, sphynx and colossus, obelisk and pres 
blended with the everiasting verdure of the palmy 
gardens, that invested the glorious city witha belt 
of aromatic fragrance. . 

High on her prow stood the form of a noble- 
looking leader, in the very prime of strength and 
manhood—his frame displaying all the graces of 
laded, that a war-galley of that construction, which || the Antinous, mingled with the sinewy strength of 
had been universally adopted by the Romans, in||Hercules. To the first might be referred the mas- 
preference to the lofty and cumbrous castles of tne||sive brow, the short curled clustering locks that 
déep, only used for purposes of pleasure or dis-||shaded it, and the somewhat effeminate cast of his 
play, was to be seen bearing in for the Egyptian||siugularly beautiful features—to the latter, the 
shore. She was a noble trireme, and it would||broad shoulders, the brawny neck, and the firm- 
seem that the builder had exerted his utmost skill||ness of the muscular developement that was dis- 
to render her not only sea-worthy, and formidable|| played at every motion. His eye was of that long- 
as a vessel of war. but rich even to magnificence|! cut, narrow form, which has been supposed to be 
jn her decorations. Her upturned prow, with its||typical of a soft and luxurious character ; but in 
wonted equipage of brazen beaks, to shatter the||the dark orbs themselves, when they were raised, 
bows of an adversary, and brazen plates to protect||there lurked a sparkle, which might easily be 
her own, all polished till they flashed back the rays || kindled into a lightning, splendidly different from 


so asnail. She placed snails on the window pur- 
posely, and heard all the varieties of vibration 
caused by the state of the animal, the size of the 
pane, and the distance from the frame work. 















































FALL OF ANTONY. 


Some thirty years before the Christian era, E- 
gy pt was not as now a barbarous and desert region, 
a strip of rudely cultivated land along the margin 
of the eternal Nile, and all beyond that semi-civi- 
lized district a waste of howling wilderness, shifi- 
ing and fiery sands roamed over by the wild hyena 
or still wilder Arab, scattered here and there with 
those gigantic relics of a former race, which, while 
they recall the original magnificence of the kings, 
and priests yet mightier than kings, who ruled of 
— with a sway revered and dreaded to the very 

imits of the earth in those huge halls, are now a- 
voided or visited in fear and trembling by the ad- 
venturous traveller, as the haunts of the ferocious 
Berber. Her cities were not then the sinks of 
mingled filthiness and luxury ; a foreign rule had 
not then paralyzed her commerce, desolated her 
fields, and brutified her men. In a word, the Mos- 
lem had not yet poured a scourge more loathsome 
and more terrible than the foulest of her ancient 
plagues upon the gardens of the Mediterranean 
shore. Egypt, although even then shorn of a por- 
tion of her glories, and sinking by slow steps into 
a Roman province, was still the garden and the 
granary of the universe. It was a glorious sight 
to look upon those almost boundless plains, or en 
that wondrous valley, bounded on either hand by 
mountains then clothed with artificial verdure even 
to their summits in the earliest summer, when the 
tender herbage of the young grain had spread them 
with an interminable carpet of the peer green, 
—or in the genial noon of autumn, when the tall 
wheat and bearded barley undulated in every 
breeze, an ocean of golden fertility. It was a yet 
more enchanting epectacle to view her hundred 
cities, teeming with the treasures of the East.— 
er-temples exceeding in wild magnificence, in 
gloom, in majesty, the brighter and more beautiful 
shrines of Greece—her groves of palm, her thick- 
ets of acadia, her canals embowered with the broad 
leaves and lovely blossoms of the azure lotus, her 
coppices blushing with the scarlet flowers of the 
pomegranate, or rich with the bursting fig. Her 
palaces, her libraries, her quays trodden by the 
mariners of every known realm, her gallies, that 
had braved the tempests of the “‘ocean stream,” 
and visited in their adventurous roamings, the dark 
and stormy Cassiterides, or yet more wonderful, 
had been favored by glimpses of those “‘Edens o 
the western wave,’ those Islands of the Blest, in 
whose remote and uncertain shores the imagina- 
ble poets of the Greeks had placed the residence 
of the departed good. 
It was about the period to which we have al- 
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Silently, and unheeding the raised voices and 
loud queries of the populace, the noble Roman 
threaded the crowd :—a deeper shade fell on his 
brow—it was slrange—passing sirange, that no 
word from Cleopatra—no sab!e-visaged messen- 
ger, no bright damsel of her court, should have 
met him on his return. ‘By the faith of Jove !'— 
{he muttered, ‘but that bitter Horace was not so far 
wrong neither,’—and he hummed in reckless gaie- 
ty the well-known stanza of the lyric bard :-— 

At vulgus infidum et meretrix retre 
Perjura cedit: diffugiunt cadis 
um feece siccatis amici 
Ferre jugum pariter delosi. 

‘Fie on thee, Antony —hast thou, the veterar: of 
a thousand fields of Mars and Venus—hast thou 
{been cheated by the honeyed words?—the last 
stake was a heavy one—by Hercules—that crown 
for which old J hus fell—was worth a higher price 
than the glance of the brightest eye that ever 
beamed with woman’s tenderness. Foh! it was 


the dreamy softness of their wonted expression. 
In the curve too of his well-defined and rudd 
lips, there was a firmness, a bold decision, that al- 
most belied the dimples at their corners, and the 
voluptuous curve of the chin. He seemed a man 
who possessed the energy to battle with the uni- 
verse, to win a world, and the recklessness to cast 
it away, when won, as worthless. Nor did his 
countenance misrepresent the character of the tri- 
umvir. It was Marc Antony, the glorious win- 
ner of the Roman world, and its as reckless loser. 
It was Mare Antony, returning in defeat, and well 
nigh in despair—save that his was not a temper to 
yield, even for a moment, to so base a sinking of 
the spirit—returning with a single trireme from 
the half-won strife of Actium, hurrying away from 
his almost victorious fleet in ihe very instant of 
conquest, to pursue the flying galleys of his fair 
but faithless mistress ; leaving his devoted follow- 
ers to the mercy of a heartless conquerer—leaving 
a world, which another hour would have render- 
ed irrevocably his own, to cast its abject diadems 
before the feet of young Octavius. Bravely—fierce- 
Jy bad he striven, while the humor was upon him ; 
and farthest into the yielding ranks of the enemy 
had his brave galley forced his way, until the fatal 
cry was heard, that Cleopatra, with her sixty light 
armed ships, had abandoned the conflict, and was 
flying sail and oar towards her native shores. At 
.once, and with a double exertion of fierce-valor, 
bad he cleft his passage through the shattered gal- 
leys of Augustus, risking life a thousand times 
more freely, and expending a tenfold quantity o 
noble blood, in order to force his escape, that when 
a tithe would have secured to him the empire of 
the universe. Even now, although he knew that 
he had set his all upon a single die—that he, who 
moight have been a king, was now a conquered fu- 
gitive—without a home—a country—a place of 
refuge—there was no touch of humiliation, or sad- 
ness in his men. His eye was thoughtful indeed, 
and perhaps somewhat melancholy in its thought- 
fulness, but, at all events, such when unexpected 
was its usual character. Moreover, as he neared 
the land, as he gradually was enabled to distin- 
guish the things and persons on the quay, there 
was a sudden brightening of his features, an eager- 
ness of expression, an anxious excitement, almost 
a nervousness of manner, clearly visible in the 
anivering of his under-lip, and the unconscious 
play of his fingers upon the sword-hilt, on which 
the dark spots of blood denoted clearly how deep- 
.ly its blade must be ensanguined. 

The vessel glided to the wharf—strong cables 
were extended from her head and stern to the 
massive rings of brass which studded the noble piers 
—On the instant, a bridge was extended from the 
galley to the neightoring pier; but, ere the quiv- 
ering planks were steadied, with an active bound 
the triumvir had thrown himself over the high bul- 
warks, and stood in the centre of the eager throng 
that crowded round to witness the arrival of a gal- 
Jey from the fleet. 

‘Hot by the mother of the Gods,’'—eried an 
aged man, whose toga proved him a citizen o 
Rome, as clearly as did the scars on his bold and 
bronzed visage proclaim a soldier—’Tis Antony 
himself—victorious too by Juno, else had we not 
beheld him here—shout, comrades—shout !—Jo 
triumphe! Salve Imperator ! 

‘Peace, ho! be silent!’ shouted a stern martial 
looking figure on the prow—‘Peace—brawlers !— 
This day 1s to be marked as black as Acheron !|— 
Vietory—by Pollux—a rare victory !’ 
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a boy's play—boy’s play !—but to-morrow—~be the 
Gods propitious—Foh!—'Tis the palace gate at 
last, and swart Melanethon at the portals. What, 
ho! Melancthon—bestir thee, varlet,—Say to Cle- 
opatra—Marcus Antonius sends her greeting—and 
never will he rest till he be where she tarries, be 
that where it may!’ 

‘Now may the Gods avert,’'—stammered the 
trembling slave— 

“What mutteres? thou there ? begone and speed 
thy bidding, else will I make thee messenger to 
Hades — Where is the fair Egyptian !’ 

‘She ts not—Antony’—faltered the trembling 
Ethicpian, avoiding with the wonted superstition 
of the day, the usage of words deemed ominous. 

‘Is not ?’—‘What meanest thou with thy double 
speeches ?’ 

‘Mortua est—she is dead !’ he cried, musteri 
all his resolution, and then as if fearing the wra 
of the triumvir, fled hastily into the palace. 

‘Dead ! Cleopatra dead "—muttered the bold Ep 
icurean, and the paleness of his lips told how deep- 
ly he was affected by the unexpected news—‘Ho 
there —he shouted, ‘Bear.me a flagon of Faler- 
nian hither, and the jewelled cup of Isis—the old 

Falernian—pressed in the first of Marius ?—’ Twill 
be my last on this side Acheron !—a battle—an 
empire—By the thunderer, loss enough methinks 
for one day ! Lesttoo forever! The first—that 
—that might be redeemed—aye and the second 
won—but the woman—by the bright eyes of Aph- 
rodite—he who has once loved Cleopatra has loved 
all womankind !—Mare Antony hath done with 
battles—Ho, the Faternian! tis well—aye pour 
it till it froth—hence with the water—pure, let it 
be pure—for this quaffed,I have done with wine 
too '—sweet Cleopatra—to thee—to thee in Ha- 
des or Elsyium—if the poet’s dream be true !— 
Now hark thee slave—say thou to CEnobarbus—if 
Anthony had forgotten how brave men con uer, 
he nath not'—he drained the liquor at a single draft, 
and hurled the chased and jewelled chalice against 
the marble pavement, unsheathed his sword, still 
crusted with the blood of Romans—‘hath not for- 
gotten how brave men die !'"—and suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, he buried the pondrous weapon 
in his throat, just above his collar bone, and over 
the rim of his embossed and glittering corslet. 
The force of the blow was so great, that he pitched 
headlong backwards ; the cone of his lofty helmet 
striking fire from the dinted pavement ;—the blood 
gushed in torrents, not from the wound, for the 
massy blade was fixed hilt deep—but from the ears 
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may thos sustain, he rasa right to call upon his 
neighbors to share it with him. The Zebu, being 
thus pampered and overfed, attains often a much 
larger size than those introduced here; he grows 
vicious with age, and often attacks and injures in- 
dividuals who esteem it a judgment for the wrongs 
they have committed. 

The two gentlemen who secured these animals, 
were in the city of Benares, Hindostan, a year and 
a half ago, where the streets are narrow, and they 
suffered much inconvenience from being obliged 
to turn aside for the sacred bull of the heathen 
world. Notwithstanding their privileged order, 
and the heavy penalty affixed to their removal 
from the country, these men determined to test 
their Yankee ingenuity and daring by making a 
prize of one, atleast. The practice of the animals, 
to feast upon the luxuries of the city during the day, 
and to retire to the green fields of the suburbs, when 
the shops were shut, favored their project. They 
found three or four European sailors, who had 
strangely wandered away, and were destitute of 
money, and at once secured their aid. When ev- 
ery thing was ready for their departure, they se- 
lected during the day time—not the largest Zebu in 
the streets, for he would have been altogether un- 
manageable—but the anima! of finest proportions 
and color, of the middling size, directing the sailors 
to keep their eye upon him, and to follow him at 
evening wherever he should lead. At night-fall 
they found themselves in an open lot on the side of 
the city juet opposite to the place selected to meet - 
their employers. Here our jack tars were non- 
plussed, and could not contrive any means to pro- 
ceed with the animal undetected, should they fas- 
tenupon him. Several hours were in consequence 
spent while one of the sajlora went for our Yankee 
brethren, whose wits, as-heretofore, served them 
successfully. They directed the men to seize 
upon the favorite bull; to fasten a rope about his 
neck, throw acovering over his body, and lead him 
through the most retired streets to the place of rene 
dezvous; whenever they met any one, to groan 
and complain of their sick mule; and should the 
obstinate animal dodge from side to side, and throw 
up his heels, they were to bewail because their sick 
beast was so frantic with pain that ho could not. 
proceed quietly. The plan worked to a charm<~ 
Just before day dawned, the animal was several 
miles from the city, closely caged, and what is 
more, the female had unexpectedly followed hes 
mate; and no native of course daring to cross her 
path, she too was secured, and both were taken to 
Calcutta and ebipped ag the werctrandize of tle 
country: : pe 3 eg 


—eyes—and mouth.—Afier he fell—not a limb 
moved—not a pulse throbbed—the last breath 
rushed forth, half choked in blood, with a fearful 
urgling murmur—the broad chest fearfully col- 
apsed—the bravest of the brave had perished, for 
& woman’s lie ! . 
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_ Tue zesus.—The Zebus in the Union Street 
Exhibition are the first specimens of that elass of 
animals we have ever seen, and they have fur- 
nished our note book with more interesting matter 
than we can embody in thisarticle. The proprie- 
tors have very properly adopted for them the ap- 
pellation given by naturalists, though in their na- 
tive climate, in India, they are familiarly termed 
the Indian Ox, and sometimes the Brahmin Bull. 
The specimens we are to, describe being of oppo- 
site sexes, differ materially in size, color, form and 
disposition, and thus enhance the interest we feel 
in their examination. The mule is the most re- 
markable of the two, being about the size of a 
dwarf bull of our own country, -with finely round- 
ed body, short thick neck, well proportioned head 
and very short, handsomely set horns. It is cov- 
ered with a sort of fleece, of beautiful silvery hue, 
which to the touch, seems composed of silky hair, 
and short, downy wool intermixed. On the back, 
over the shoulders, isa hump elevated in a remark- 
able degree ; the color of which, as also that of the 
neck and a part of the flanks, runs into a shade of 
dark brown. The skin under the neck, extend- 
ing into a dewlap, forms a striking characteristic 
of the animal. The Jegs are slender and finely 
turned ; the ears rather long, and so flexible and 
obedient to the Zebu’s will as to be moved in all 
directions with the greatest facility. 

The female Zebu, or the Indian Cow, is much 
smaller in size than the Ox, and is entirely of a 
brown color. The hump of the back is not very 
strongly marked; the dewlap is not so distinct, 
and were it not for the broad contrast, and the 
quiet, unyielding attachment for her mate, the fe- 
male would attract much less notice then at pre- 
sent. 

Bat important as these animals are in the no- 
menclature of the naturalist, they are associated 
in the minds of thousands who have lingered to 
gaze upon them, with objects of much deeper in- 
terest. By millions of our race in Central Asia 
the Zebu is considered sacred, and is treated with 
profound veneration. The ignorant and unchris- 
tianized Brahmins and Hindoos consider i¢ a part 
of their religion to feed and pamper them, to fa- 
eilitate their progress wherever-they manifest an 
jaclination to go, whether into the hovel of the 
peasant or the shop of the wealthy merchant.— 
The eeller. of grain, of vegetables, or of confec- 
tionary, is not allowed to turn them from his door, 
or to molest them in the disarrangement and con- 
sumption of his vendibles; though for any lose he 





Mrs Chapone was asked how it was she was al- 
ways eo early at church? . “Because,” said sh 
‘it is a part of my religion not to disturb the reli; 
gion of others.” : 


